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PREFACE 


Tus is the story of Penrose and 
Penelope. Their last names do not 
matter at all, and their first names 
were early shortened to Pen and 
Penny so that they would scarcely 
recognize themselves by other than 
their nicknames. How they came 
to the country and discovered Life 
with a big L is the theme of this 
story which aims to instill into 
young hearts a love of outdoors. 
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The Land of the 
Great Out-of-Doors 


CHAPTER I 
How We Went to the Farm 


Pen and Penny could just remem- 
ber, as in a dream, their old home in 
the city, a tall, narrow brick house 
squeezed in between others just like 
it on a noisy street where electric 
cars rattled by and where automo- 
biles and express carts blocked the 
way, and where people hurried along 
the sidewalks always with an anx- 
ious look, as if they feared that they 
would not be in time wherever they 
might be going. 

They remembered it especially 
for two things: First, they never 
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went out alone. Generally they 
went in the big double baby-car- 
riage, which was purchased a year 
after Penny was born when Pen was 
added to the Blackstone family, and 
both children were wheeled along 
the sidewalks of the near-by streets. 
They remember, too, the nursery 
with the two cribs side by side, and 
the pen all littered with playthings, 
many broken—doubly dear Bobby, 
the headless doll, and Teddy the first 
and the second, one white and the 
other brown, and countless odds and 
ends of trains and picture-books and 
other less recognizable objects. 

- But most of all they remember 
the pictures upon the walls, — pic- 
tures of birds and beasts, of ducks 
and chickens, of mooly cows and 
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dogs and horses, — for each night 
before bedtime their Father would 
come home and tell the most won- 
derful stories about these pictures 
until each animal became alive with 
the interest his stories aroused. 

It was, in fact, very largely on 
account of these pictures, and the 
effect which they had on all the 
members of the family, that it was 
finally settled that they should 
move to the country where all these 
really truly animals lived. 

And so, when Pen and Penny 
were four and five years old Mr. 
Blackstone bought this farm, and 
moved his family here in the early 
spring, when everything was all buddy 
and the land smelt sweet and clean. 
Before Peny and) Penny tell” their 
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own story, their home should be de- 
scribed, because it is so unusual and 
attractive and because it is a really 
truly farm. 

Not twenty miles from a great city 
and quite near one of the famous 
state highways, the Blackstone Farm 
of five hundred acres is reached by a 
narrow woodland road, which is one 
of many of the old country lanes in 
this rural district. Asitis off the beaten 
track, but few automobiles disturbed 
the quiet, and one could easily imag- 
ine himself farup in New Hampshire, 
away from all city influences, and yet 
Mr. Blackstone in his motor easily 
reaches his office within an hour from 
his home. | 

As to the house, picture to your- 
self a broad, generous, old-fashioned 
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farmhouse set close to this old road 
now used but seldom, except by the 
family. With its shiny white paint 
and green blinds, its generous piaz- 
zas and big, cheery chimneys, it 
breathes hospitality while the out- 
houses and barns: adjacent bespeak 
comfort and plenty. And there are 
trees everywhere, not set out in 
groups or clumps or in rows by 
the practical hand of a landscape 
architect, but planted by nature — 
tall, splendid trees, elms and oaks, 
chestnuts and maples, a variety of 
fine specimens, giving a dignity and 
beauty to the simple homestead. 
Once inside the hall, you realize 
that some one, both skilled in ar- 
ranging for comfort and yet mind- 
ful of appropriate decoration, had 
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refashioned the old house. For the 
rooms leading this way and that are 
all furnished in charming old style 
with genuine antiques in excellent 
condition. In both living-room and 
dining-room the presence of Pen 
and Penny is evidenced by dimin- 
utive chairs and tables, by youthful 
books, and in the hall by a miscel- 
laneous collection of hats and rub- 
bers, of sweaters and raincoats, all 
hung in orderly fashion. 

The old house deserves a book 
all to itself and could no doubt tell 
of many a strange happening and 
many merry gatherings under its 
roof; but this is the story of Pen and 
Penny, who are waiting anxiously, 
this introduction being over, to tell 
you their story in their own way. 


GE YPIRE Ra it 
Pen Tells of the Springtime 
My Dad knows a whole lot. I think 


he knows more than any one else 
in the world. He knows all about 
animals and flowers and places and 
things. Why, I can’t ask him any- 
thing that he doesn’t know and I’m 
seven years old! 

When we come to breakfast — 
and my! how hungry I am at break- 
fast! — the first thing he does is to 
ask me what day of the month it is, 
and then he asks my sister Penny 
the day of the week, and he always 
tells us something about it. In the 
first place, he tells us when it is 


somebody’s birthday, like George 
ji 
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Washington’s, the Father of our 
Country, or he tells us that it is the 
day the Great War began. Mostly 
it’s people and fights, but that’s be- 
cause he is a man. My Mother is 
different. She always talks about 
the day, too, but she tells us that it is 
the day to change our clothes or the 
day to have our music-lesson. She 
always has something that we must 
do. And then there is Mr. Field, the 
farmer. What he says I always like 
to hear, for he tells us what is going 
to be done on the Farm. He says 
it’s the day to plant peas, and then 
we know that we shall have fun, be- - 
cause Penny and I can help put in 
the seed after the little troughs have 
all been dug in the garden. 

My! but it’s fun when Spring has 
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come and everything is green, and 
there’s something to do all the time 
out of doors. 

It is Spring now. I know because 
to-day was the 21st of April, and 
we’ve had Spring for just one month, 
only it has been cold. 

It makes Mr. Field cross when it 
is cold, because he likes to have his 
seeds in the ground early. He keeps 
saying so every time you ask him 
about the garden, and Father asks 
him every night when he comes 
home. 

I know when the garden is late, 
too, because we help Mr. Field when 
he ploughs the land. Penny and I 
ride the horses and help a lot, and we 
ploughed the lower garden a long 


time ago, and there isn’t any little 
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speck of a plant coming up yet. I 
thought perhaps it was because we 
might have planted the seeds upside 
down, but Mr. Field said that would 
not make any difference. It seems 
funny to me. I should hate to be 
planted wrong-side up, but then I 
am not a potato or anything like 
that. I’m a little boy, and I know 
that the plants ought to come up. 

The only things that seem to grow 
now are rhubarb and some things 
that seem to stay in the ground all 
the time. I think they call them pars- 
nips. 

The other day we planted early 
corn, and Mr. Field made a scare- 
crow to frighten the birds away. A 
scarecrowlooksjust likea man, but he 
is only some sticks nailed together to 
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look like arms and legs, and Father’s 
old clothes are hung on the sticks 
and flap in the wind so that it some- 
times looks alive. The crows think 
it is and fly away instead of steal- 
ing the corn, and that is why Mr. 
Field always has one where corn is 
planted. I should think the other 
birds would like corn, too, but Mr. 
Field does not bother about the 
robins or the catbirds or any of the 
other birds that come in the Spring, 
and I am glad of it, because I like 
to see them sitting on the branches 
of our trees and singing their Spring 
songs. It makes the woods seem all 
alive like a busy little bird village 
with every one talking and singing 
and happy. I think birds must be 
happy, for they make such merry 
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sounds. Only the other day I found 
a nest full of eggs in the branch of 
a tree behind’ the barn) iemcmes 
were light blue and had brown 
freckles just like the ones on Pen- 
ny’s nose. Mother came and looked 
at them and said they were chippy’s 
eggs, and pretty soon we saw the 
mother chippy flying over the nest in 
a great state of worry. We hurried 
away, because we did not wish to dis- 
turb the nest, for Mother said that 
in a few days the eggs would be bro- 
ken and tiny chippies would come 
out and expect their Mother to feed 
them insects. I hope we shall see 
them all safe. 

Behind our barn there is a cart- 
path that leads to the cunningest 
little pond. In the Spring there is a 
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brook which gurgles into the pond 


from up on the hill, and here we 
have ducks and geese and frogs and 
all sorts of pollywogs. At night 
when I am in bed I can hear the 
frogs calling to one another. For 
some reason, — why I cannot tell, 
—they always make a noise at 
night, and it sounds so loud that 
sometimes I think the frogs must 
have hopped up from their pond 
right underneath my window. 

The other day —no,I guess it 
was this morning— Pat told me 
he had a big surprise for me and 
Penny. Pat is a farmer boy and 
helps Mr. Field with the cows and 
horses, and he is a great friend of 
mine, for he always lets me know 
when anything very wonderful is 
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going to happen like haying or 


finding a woodchuck in a trap. 

When we had eaten our break- 
fast, Penny and I raced out to the 
barn, and she got there first, for I 
was in such a hurry I stubbed my 
toe and fell down flat on the wet 
grass) When we got to the barn, 
we could not find anything so very 
different, but Pat said, « Wait and 
see,” and led the way down the nar- 
row stairs to the cellar, and then 
what do you suppose we found? — 
eight little tiny white piggies. I 
know, because I counted them three 
times and twice it came out eight, 
so I know that I am right. 

Mother always says the Spring 
of the year is the best time of all, 
and perhaps she is right, for then is 
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the time when all the chickens and 
piggies and calves seem to come, 
and we can all run outdoors with- 
out the bother of coats and rubbers 
and make friends again with all the 
places on the Farm. We climb in 
the old tree in the farther pasture 
and pretend we belong to the Swiss 
Family Robinson, and we go to the 
village where the big boys are play- 
ing ball. Father and I play ball to- 
gether, but I cannot throw very 
straight yet, and Father does not 
like to keep picking up the ball, 
especially when I throw it in the 
hedge by mistake. By and by I 
shall be better when I grow up and 
do everything well, but it seems as 
if the beginning must come in the 
Spring of the year. 


GHAPTER III 
A Little Girl’s Thoughts 


My Mother says that little girls are 
different from little boys. I do not 
know why, but I am different from 
Pen, and yet I love him very much 
when he doesn’t tease or eat too 
much, for then he is so cross that 
nobody loves him. 

I am very different. In the first 
place, I like to take my doll to 
ride. I like to show her all the new 
cunning chickens just after they 
have popped out of the eggshells 
and go “ peep-peep-peep” after 
their mother hen. Pen does not 
like Dolly, although he used to be 
very fond, indeed, of his Teddy 
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Bear. Then I like kittens ever so 
much, while Pen plagues them by 
pulling their tails and making them 
meow. He likes Towser, our puppy, 
much better, and I think Towser 
likes him best, because he always 
follows him about while he only 
stands and wags his tail at me. 

He knows I am a little girl, be- 
cause I wear dresses and have long 
hair which has to be braided at 
night. Pen would not wear dresses 
for anything. I think he would be 
ashamed to go out of the house with 
a dress on, but I do not mind 
trousers at all. In fact, I. often 
wear a kind of trousers that are 
called bloomers, and I have a pair 
on now, because it is Spring and 
I am going out with my Mother 
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to help her plant flowers in the 
garden. 

I think flowers are about the 
most beautiful things in the world 
except music and candyand Mother. 
She is the bestest of all, and we have 
great fun together. 

In the Spring on every pleasant 
day we go out of doors together. 
Sometimes we go to the flower gar- 
den and I help her plant the tiny 
seeds that grow into big beautiful 
flowers, and sometimes we pick the 
early flowers, for there are tulips and 
jonquils and many other plants which 
just come up out of the ground with- 
out planting. They are called peren- 
nials, and then there are flowers on | 
bushes and trees. The apple-blos- 
soms are very sweet now, and Mother 
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says that it is going to be an apple 
year because there are so manyapple- 
blossoms. | | 

Yesterday was the first hot day 
of the year. I know it, because 
Father told Pat to let the furnace go 
out and to put on the screens. It was 
just in time, for this morning I saw 
a great bumble-bee which might 
have flown right into my room. 

Every morning after breakfast I 
dress Dolly and make her bed, just 
the way Margaret makes Father’s 
and Mother’s. Pen and I are not 
allowed to go out until the grass is 
dry, so that I like to have some- 
thing to do while everybody else is 
busy. | 

Pen always feeds Towser, and 
sometimes he goes with Father to 
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the train. Little boys do not have 
so much to do in the house as girls. 
I think it is because when they are 
grown up they go away for all day 
to make bread and butter for their 
families. 

I like the Springtime, oh, so 
much, for I can go out whenever 
I want to instead of just looking out 
the window. I can make friends 
with all the birds that come singing 
back to the Farm from their winter 
homes. We have a little basin out in 
the flower garden that is always kept 
full of water, and when I think of 
_it I always scatter crumbs about it, 
for the birds love to dip in and then 
shake their heads and flop their 
wings. I think they all know that 
they should have a bath before their 
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breakfast. The robins and catbirds 


are always about and sometimes a 
beautiful bird called an oriole comes. 
Their song is always cheerful and 
makes me want to sing too. I think 
every body is glad when Spring comes. 
I know Bridget, the cook, is, because 
she sings when she is making cookies 
even when she knows that Pen and 
I are going to eat them, and I know 
our nurse is, for she does not give 
us such long lessons. Of course I like 
to read, but there are so many things 
to find out for one’s self in the Spring 
that reading does not matter so 
much. And of all the places in the 
Spring our Farm is the best of all 
for learning when it is time to plough 
and plant, and when it is time to 
look for cowslips in the brook and 
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the robins on the lawn, and when 
the little first Howers peep above the 
ground in the garden and everything 
is green and warm out of doors. 
Somebody said, “Spring, beautiful 
Spring,” and I say it too. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Tool Shop 
Ir is a rainy day, which is a bad thing 


in many ways. In the first place, we 
cannot go out to play. In the second 
place, it makes everything on the 
Farm hard to do. It muddies up the 
automobile if Father uses it, and 
if he does not then Mr. Field drives 
him to the train in the covered 
wagon and that gets all wet and so 
does Mr. Field and old Dan. Dan 
and Dora are the Farm horses, but 
Mr. Field always drives Dan because 
he goes faster than Dora. But, on the 
other hand, we know the rain is 
good for all the flowers and vege- 
tables and grass, as it is the only 
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way they can drink, and it refreshes 
nature, so Mother tells us, and makes 
all the plants grow big and green. 

It has rained for two days, and so 
we have not been able to go out ex- 
cept to the barn, but we have hada 
very good time, nevertheless, for we 
have been building a boat to sail in 
the pond. 

Father has a room in the barn 
which he calls the tool shop, and in 
it he has a bench and all sorts of 
tools and nails and screws and vari- 
ous pieces of wood, besides all kinds 
of paints and varnishes. It is a very 
useful place and every one uses it. 
Pieces of furniture are always in need 
of repair and fences and gates are 
often broken down and need fixing. 


Mr. Field is very fond of putting up 
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shelves to hold things, so that he 
uses the shop, and when the carpen- 
ters come to shingle the house or put 
on the storm porch, or for other 
reasons, they always use the shop, so 
that it is really a very busy place. 
During these last two days we have 
been in the shop almost all of the 
time building our boat, which Father 
suggested. It is only a toy boat, but 
Pat says it will float, and he knows 
because he once lived by the sea- 
shore, and he has been helping us 
build it. First he took a thick block 
of wood and drew some lines on it 
in pencil. Then he put the wood in 
a vise which held it quite still, and 
then he took a large knife with a 
handle on each end and pulled large 


chips of wood off the block on each 
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end. He took more off of one end 
than the other, so that one end was 
pointed, and this he called the bow, 
and the other end, which was flat, he 
called the stern. Then Pat began to 
cut the wood on each side of the bot- 
tom till it became a thin edge and 
then he called that the keel; so that 
in a very short time from a square 
piece of wood he had made a real 
boat, but it was very rough. When 
this had been done, Pat said he had 
some chores to do, and that we could 
go on with the work. So I took a 
plane and tried to smooth the sides 
as best I could, and when I had fin- 
ished with the plane, Penny rubbed 
sandpaper all over the wood, which 
made it very smooth indeed; but 
when Pat came back he was not sat- 
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isfied, for he is very careful, al- 
though only a young man. The first 
thing he did was to take out his great 
pocket-knife and open the largest 
blade. Then he took the boat be- 
tween his knees and whittled away 
at the bow until it became beauti- 
fully curved, and then he curved the 
stern and cut a place for the rudder. 
When this was done we smoothed the 
sides again until it was time for dinner. 

Mother was very much interested 
in the boat and promised to make 
some sails; so after dinner we asked 
Pat about sails and he thought well 
of the idea. He said we ought to 
have a mainsail and a jib, and he cut 
two pieces of paper the shape of 
each sail, which Penny took into 
the house, and she and Mother used 
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them as patterns. While this was go- 
ing on, Pat and I went to work once 
more. We bored a hole in the deck 
and stuck a long round stick into 
it called the mast, which Pat whit- 
tled down so that it was smaller at 
the top than at the bottom. This 
mast we fastened in place with wires 
which went from the top to the 
two sides of the boat. These Pat 
called stays. Then he whittled out 
a small round piece of wood and 
nailed it into the bow so that it 
stuck out in front, and this he called 
the bowsprit. This bowsprit was also 
made tight and strong by wire stays ; 
and finally he carved out the rud- 
der, the top of which he stuck 
through a hole in the deck. It was 
very interesting to see Pat make lit- 
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tle hinges of wire which kept the 
rudder close to the stern of the boat. 
I think this took longer than any 
other part of the boat, but of course 
it is the most important, because 
the rudder is what steers the boat 
to the right or left. Then the best 
part of the fun came. 

«What color shall we paint her, 
Penr’’ asked Pat. 

White,” I answered. 

“How about a green bottom?” 
inquired Pat. 

So we got out the paint and 
painted the top part of the hull 
white, while the part which was to 
go under water we painted green, 
but not until Pat had nailed a great 
piece of lead to the keel, «to make 
her balance,’ he said. 
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That was all done yesterday, and 
all to-day Penny and I have been 
very anxious to put on the sails, but 
Pat won’t let us until the paint is 
dry. But now it is nearly supper- 
time and we have just finished the 
boat. The mainsail is all spick and 
span, held in place by two little sticks 
called the boom and the gaff, which 
are made fast by strong thread, while 
the jib is three-cornered and hauled 
up and down by more threads. 

It is a wonderful boat, and to- 
morrow if the rain clears away, we 
shall sail it in our pond, and as it 1s 
intended for the pond we have given 
it the name of Pond Lily. 


CHAPTER V 
Penny’s Easter 


Wuen I came down to breakfast 
this morning, Father did not have 
to ask me what day it was, for we 
had been talking about it all the 
week. It is Easter Sunday, and it is 
a lovely day with a bright blue sky 
and warm soft air, just the sort of 
a day to bring glad tidings of love 
and joy, and just the sort of a day 
to think of our dear Lord Jesus and 
of his message to little children. 
We all went to the church in 
the village, and Mother told each 
one of us that we must wear some- 
thing new. Mother herself had a 
brand-new hat which I thought 
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very becoming. Father wore a new 
pair of socks, which did not show 
at all, because he wore boots. I told 
him so, but he only laughed and 
said men didnot) count; butod 
think they count a great deal, and 
I made him wear a new flower 
which had just blossomed, a narcis- 
sus. It really made him look quite 
gay. Pen had a whole new suit on 
which he had been saving up for 
ever so long, and I had a new blue 
coat with anchors on the sleeves 
and a white collar. So we were all 
very fine. 

Last year we went to a large 
church in the city, where Grandma 
always had a pew; but I like our 
own little church best, and to-day 
it was lovely, with flowers all over 
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the pulpit and cheery music from 
the choir. Father sings beautifully, 
and he sang nearly every hymn, and 
I tried to, but as it was very hard 
to read and keep the place, it did 
not go very well. 

Mr. Stowell, the minister, preached 
a very long sermon, which was in- 
teresting, of course, but I did not 
listen to all of it, because I had my 
own thoughts to think of too. He 
said we should give thanks for the 
blessings which surrounded us, and 
I do, for we are a very happy fam- 
ily, and he spoke of the Spring and 
the joy of life. I know what he 
meant, for when I wake up on a 
lovely morning and know I am 
going to have a good time all 


day I feel the joy of life. He said a 
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great deal more, but I have forgot- 
ten it. 

There were a lot of children at 
church and each one was given a 
plant by Mr. Stowell. I had a pink 
geranium and Pen had a dark red 
one; and we have put them in the 
dining-room window, where Mother 
always has flowers in winter. Father 
gave Mother an Easter lily, which is 
in the middle of our dining-room 
table. 

We were very hungry when we 
got home, and I had two large 
plates of vanilla ice-cream and fresh 
maple sauce, but I only had the 
second one because I finished my 
plate of roast beef, potatoes, and 
beans. We are never allowed to 
have a second help of dessert unless 
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we have eaten a good dinner before- 

hand. 
After dinner we all went into 
the library, and Father sat down in 
his favorite chair, but he jumped 
up again so quickly that he almost 
frightened me. 

“éWhat’s that?’? he said, and 
looked at the chair, and there right 
in the middle of the seat was an 
Easter egg. Pen and I both shouted 
and tried to see which should get it 
first, but Father shouted, « No, you 
don’t! That’s mine! You had better 
look for your own eggs.” 

And so we did—all over the 
room and over the house. I found 
seventeen and Pen thirteen. It was 
the greatest fun, for they were hid- 
den in the funniest places. One was 
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in my shoe and another on Dolly’s 
bed, and there were two hidden in 
the big sofa in our living-room. I can 
tell you, we went into everything! 
Pen and I each found a perfectly 
lovely chocolate bunny. Mine was 
on the top of my clock on the man- 
telpiece and Pen’s was in his desk. 

After we had hunted for a long 
time, Father said he guessed we had 
found about all there were, and 
suggested that we go down to see 
the chickens, and so we did. 

One old hen had been setting for 
a long while on a nest made from 
an old barrel which Mr. Field had 
put in the henyard, and when we 
went in to look at her we found a 


~ lot of little wee chicks which had 


just come out of the shells. They 
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were the cunningest ones I had ever 
seen, all yellow and fluffy, and they 
were as busy as you can imagine, 
scrabbling about and looking for 
fomeuning (to cat. ‘Thexold hen 
looked very proud and wise and kept 
her eye on every one of the chicks, 
so that none could run away and get 
into trouble. It must be a great re- 
sponsibility for a hen to have so many 
children all at once. I wondered 
what I should do with twelve dollies 
to take care of every day. 

Mother said nothing could be 
lovelier than these chicks coming 
just on Easter Day, and I thought 
so, too, but Pen said he thought the 
candy eggs were better. 

Then we went fora walk through 
the woods, and Father cut pussy-wil- 
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lows for Mother, and Pen and I ran 
on ahead to see if we could find any 
violets in the pasture. We found a 
few, but it is very hard to pick vio- 
lets. It takes so much time, and so 
we kept on up the hill until we came 
to our summer house, where we 
waited for Mother and Father. 

Whenever we come to the sum- 
mer house, Father always asks us 
questions about places, for we can 
see away off on all sides. 

«Where is North?” he asked Pen, 
who pointed to the high hills in the 
right direction. 

“Where is South, Penny?” he 
asked next, and I pointed in just the 
Opposite way. 

«Correct. Now, Pen,” he con- 
tinued, “ where is East?”’ 
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Pen looked toward the sun which 
was going down and pointed away 
from it. 

«That is right,” said Father, and 
of course East is the other way, where 
the sun comes from in the morning. 

Then he asked us a lot more 
questions, such as where was the 
ocean, and where was the city, and 
we answered them all correctly, be- 
cause we had known them before. 

When we reached home, Mother 
played. a lovely song called «The 
Holy Child” on the piano, and we 
all sang, and then we had our supper 
and went to bed; but before I fell 
asleep I could see the twinkling 
stars and I wondered what they 
were thinking about, and whether 
they knew it was Easter, and whether 
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the dear Lord watched over them as 
he does over us. I think he does, 
over them and over the little chicks 
that came to-day and over each one 
of us, no matter how small we are, 
and as I was thinking of all these 
things I fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VI 
Pen’s Fourth of Fuly 


Penny and I were very hungry indeed 
for our breakfast this morning be- 
cause we got up so early. It is the 
Fourth of July, and Father told us 
all about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which was signed years 
and years ago on this very day of the 
month. It was a paper that our pa- 
triots wrote and put their names to 
which made our country free. Father 
says that if it had not been for the 
Declaration of Independenceand the 
Revolution, we should not be Ameri- 
cans, and so I am mighty glad those 
good old patriots wrote it, for I am 
proud of being an American and of 
living here on this Farm. 
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Very early in the morning we 
heard the bells in the village ringing 
and ringing, and Mother was awake 
and told us we could get up. So 
Penny and I dressed and went out 
in front of the house and threw our 
torpedoes against a rock. Torpedoes 
are little pieces of paper with some- 
thing inside that makes a great noise. 
They are great fun, and Father says 
they help to celebrate the Fourth, 
but that he does not care to hear 
them at any other time. We had six 
boxes each, and we fired them all off 
before breakfast, so you can see how 
hungry we were when it was time to 
have our cereal. 

Mother likes the Fourth of July, 
because she says our strawberries are 


best on this day. We all had heaping 
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platefuls of great big berries, so sweet 
that I did not really need any sugar 
on them, but I put some on just the 
same, for I like sugar almost as well 
as strawberries. 

There is another good thing about 
the Fourth, and about all other holi- 
days. Father never has to go to 
town. He puts on his old clothes 
and helps Mr. Field, and Penny and 
I always help him. There is a great 
deal to do. First we pick the peas 
for dinner. Then we go haying, and 
to-day I am going to ride home on 
the top of the hay with Pat. He 
promised I should, and I hope that 
it won't rain, for if it does we shall 
not be able to take in the hay. In- 
stead we put little canvas tops over 


the haycocks, for Mr. Field says that 
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the rain spoils the hay. I don’t see 
why, when the grass stays out in the 
fields all the time and gets so wet we 
cannot walk in it, but I suppose Mr. 
Field knows, and he would not tell 
a lie or even try to joke me, because 
he never jokes. You see he is a farmer. 
Another thing we do sometimes on 
the Fourth, and sometimes on other 
days in the month of July, is to pick 
cherries. Our cherries are two kinds, 
one a dark purple and the other a 
sort of red. They grow on high trees, 
and Father sometimes lets me go up 
the ladder with him while he picks 
them off and puts them into a little 
basket, but most of the time I watch 
him and Pat and help Penny and 
Mother pull the stems off so that the 
cherries will be all ready to preserve. 
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We have them stewed for supper 
and they are delicious, but once I 
ate some that had just been picked 
and they gave mea bad pain. Mother 
said that raw cherries were not good 
for little children, and I know she was 
right. 

I am very fond of the summer. 
In the first place, I do not have to 
wear any stockings or much of any- 
thing at all—just my trousers and 
shirt and a pair of sneakers. At first I 
thought sneakers was a funny name 
for shoes, but Father said it was a 
good name, because any one could 
sneak around with a pair on. I did 
not understand what he meant until 
he told me that to sneak around 
meant to walk so that no one can 
hear, and that is just what I can 
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do with sneakers on. Father wears 
sneakers or some sort of shoes very 
like them when he plays tennis. We 
have a tennis court because Father 
is very fond of this game, and when 
Uncle Bob comes to visit us, as he 
does nearly every Saturday, they play 
together, batting balls over a net | 
with racquets. Sometimes it is very 
exciting and sometimes it is not; for 
often the ball goes right into the 
net and they have to begin all over 
again. Penny and I tried to play the 
other day, but the balls would not 
go the way we wanted them to, and 
we gave it up. 

Uncle Bob is great fun. He does 
not care very much about haying 
and picking vegetables, but he likes 


games and fishing and swimming. 
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Mother calls hima true sport, and I 
think I should like to be a true 
sport when I grow up. Uncle Bob is 
Mother’s brother and he is in college 
and plays games there. He has a 
sweater with an “H”’ on the front. 
That means he is something fine in 
sport. The other day Uncle Bob and 
Father and I all went fishing. There 
is a large lake or pond called by some 
Indian name which I forget, but a 
part of our Farm is right on the bank, 
and Father has a little house there 
he calls a cabin and he hasa boat and 
a tiny wharf. 

We each had a rod with a piece 
of string, or fish-line as Uncle Bob 
called it, with a hook on the end. 
We all got into the boat, and Father 
rowed out some distance until Uncle 
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Bob said that it was just the right 
place, and then splash over went the 
anchor and we stayed there. 

We each put a wriggly worm on 
our hook and then lowered the line 
into the water. It seemed to me that 
we waited ever so long without say- 
ing much of anything, and then all 
of a sudden Uncle Bob gave a pull 
to his pole and pulled and pulled, 
and pretty soon I saw a great fish on 
his hook. He pulled it right into the 
boat, where it flopped about for ever 
so long. Father said it was a good- 
sized pickerel, but Uncle Bob said 
it was nothing to brag about. Pretty 
soon I felt something tugging away 
at my hook, and Father shouted, 
«Pen, pull it in!”” My! but I was ex- 
cited. I pulled and thought I should 
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never see what was there, but Father 
helped, and soon another fish came 
into the boat, all mine. It was big- 
ger than Uncle Bob’s. Father said it 
was a beauty, and that he was very 
proud of me, and I said I was very 
proud of the fish; but I was a little 
scared of him, and I guess Father 
really took him off the hook, although 
I helped him. We had great fun that 
day, and after the fishing was over 
Father and Uncle Bob had a swim 
in the Lake and I went in wading. 
Some day soon I expect to learn to 
swim, but Mother made Father prom- 
ise not to take me into the water 
until Iam a year older, so I must 
wait for a whole year. 

Any one can see what fun it is to 
live on a Farm in summer-time with 
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all these things to do. I am always 
SOITy when night comes becausethere 
are so many things I have not done 


that I should like to do. 


GHAP TR ROVEL 
Penny's Summer-Time 


I Love to wake up on a bright sum- 
mer morning because everything 
seems so wide awake before I am. 
The sun is way, way up at seven 
o'clock in summer, and that is why 
it is summer, so my Father says. The 
sun gets up earlier and goes down 
later, and it makes the days longer 
and hotter, because all the heat comes 
from the sun, which isa great ball of 
fire miles and miles away from the 
earth. Then the birds are singing 
when I wake up, and the insects are 
humming, and everybody is ready 
for breakfast on time, and there is so 
much to do that I never have to ask 


my Mother what to play. 
Si 
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On our Farm we all do things to- 
gether and that is the best of fun. 
And in summer ’most everything is 
something to eat, which is better still. 
The other day we all went berry- 
ing. Father drove old King Cole, the 
old black farm-horse that was Grand- 
papa’s,and Motherand Penand Mary 
Dale went too. Mary Dale is our 
dear, dear nurse. Mother calls her 
a nursery governess, and Mary Dale 
calls herself a governess, but I just call 
her Nurse, and she does not seem to 
mind. Father drove to the old pas- 
ture near the Fishing Pond, which 
is all covered over with blueberry- 
bushes, sweet fern, and lots of low 
bushes of all sorts,so we have to be 
careful not to pick anything but 
blueberries. There were loads and 
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loads of berries, some light blue and 
some dark and some pinkish, which 
Mother said we must not pick be- 
cause they were not ripe. We each 
had a pail, and I picked and picked 
for a long time, but I could not fill 
my pail. It takes a lot of berries to 
fill one small pail, and I felt so sorry 
that I did not pick as many as the 
others that I cried, until Father said 
that considering my size I had really 
picked more than any one else. We 
all had some cookies, and Pen and 
I had some milk that Mother had 
broughtina Thermos bottle, andthen 
we went home. Pen had a stomach- 
ache, because he ate so many berries 
while he was picking, but I didn’t. 
I ate hardly any, for I like them best 
when put into blueberry-cake. 
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After my nap Mary Dale and I 
had a game of croquet. Do you know 
how to play? It is very exciting. 
There are great big wooden balls and 
mallets and you hit the balls with 
the mallets and make them go 
through little wire wickets. We play 
croquet in summer because the grass 
is nice and soft and green and the 
balls rolls straight along. I cannot 
play very well, but I like to try, and 
Mother says I can almost beat her. 

This afternoon Mother is going to 
have a Tea; not supper or anything 
like it, but Afternoon Tea, when lots 
of people come and talk and drink 
tea and eat little cakes. Mother is 
very proud of her house, and likes 
to have it spick and span when peo- 
ple come to see her, and this morn- 
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ing we have been picking flowers to 
put about the house in vases. There 
are marigolds big and yellow and 
round, and sweet peas purple and 
pink, and bachelor’s buttons which 
are so easy to pick, and a lot of other 
flowers, too. While I was in the 
garden a big butterfly came and 
perched on one of the flowers and 
I almost caught him. I am really 
glad now that I did not, because he 
was beautiful and I might have hurt 
his wings. Iam going out to-morrow 
to the same flower to see if he will 
come again. Perhaps if I give him a 
little sugar we can become friends. 

A rainy day in summer isa bother. 
It spoils all the plans for everything. 
Mr. Field always says it helps the 
garden, but I suspect he says so be- 
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cause he is glad he does not have to 
work so hard out of doors. 

Mother always seems to find 
plenty to do, for she “does canning,” 
or so she says. I do not understand 
why she calls it canning, for she cooks 
vegetables and fruits on the stove and 
then puts them into glass jars and not 
cans, but she says it’s all the same, 
and I know they taste as good when 
we have them in winter. 

I always go out when it rains, for 
everybody else does and it seems 
more grown up than to stay in the 
house. I go out to the bird bath with 
my crumbs, and you may be sure 
that the robins are glad to see me, 
and then I have to feed my bunnies 
or else they would die. I had two 
bunnies on my birthday, and now 
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there are a lotof little ones too. Pat 
made a house for them which Father 
calls a rabbit-hutch, and they live 
there near the barn. They like to 
eat lettuce and grass and green things 
and they sit up on their hind legs 
and look at me with wide-open eyes. 
Then when I come nearer they scam- 
per round the pen and into the 
house as quick as quick. 

When it rains I like to play in 
our big attic, where there are all 
sorts of interesting things. There is a 
big doll-house that Mother used to 
have, with a kitchen, a parlor, and 
a hall with tiny stairs for the dolls 
to go up to the bedrooms, and all 
the furniture is just like that in our 
own big house. I love to play with it 
and sweep and dust the rooms the 
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way Margaret does. Pen has trains 
he likes better, and sometimes we 
take the dolls on a long journey 
and bring them back. Pen calls out 
all the stations and takes tickets like 
a conductor, while I sit with the dolls 
and make believe we are passengers. 
I think they are glad to get home 
again. 

When it rains in the afternoon we 
always go to the barn to see the cows 
milked. Pat sits on a little stool be- 
hind the cow and the milk streams 
right into a pail he holds. I don’t 
know exactly how it is done, but I 
do know that Pat always has to put 
on a white suit before he milks, and 
it is always done at the same time, 
and the milk comes from the cow. 
Father says the reason we have cows 
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is to have milk, so they are very im- 
portant, for Pen and I drink a lot of 
milk, and we love it, and it makes 
us big and strong. 

There is another thing we like, 
too, and that is honey which the little 
busy bees make. They make it in bee- 
hives and they are ruled by a Queen 
Bee. We have four beehives and I 
don’t know how many bees. Mr. 
Field takes care of them and they 
never bite or sting him. I suppose 
they know him and realize that he 
is not going to hurt them, but I 
should be afraid of them just the 
same. | 

There is only one thing I do not 
like about summer. I have to go to 
bed while it is light and while there 
are lot of things I should like to do, 
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but Mother says all little tots have 
to go to bed early, and often I am 
so tired by all my duties that I fall 
right to sleep while the sun is still 
shining into my room. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Pens Hidden Treasure 


Dip you ever hear of hidden treasure? 
I have, and I would rather find hid- 
den treasure than anything else I 
know, even gum-drops. Treasure is 
almost always in a great chest, and 
it is buried on an island at the foot 
of some tree. It is gold and silver 
and precious stones, all glittering the 
minute you open the chest, and it 
makes anybody rich who finds it. 
Father was reading all about it 
one night not so very long ago. He 
reads a story almost every Saturday 
night, for Mother lets us stay up after 
supper, and Father says that reading 
is one of the greatest pleasures peo- 
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ple can have in the evening. So we 
all join in listening to him, and I al- 
ways am sorry when it is over because 
Father has to stop at the most inter- 
esting part when the clock strikes 
seven. 

Penny and I kept thinking about 
hidden treasure and wishing we could 
find some, and yesterday we decided 
we would see what could be done 
about it. Mother had to goin town, 
and Mary was doing the washing; so 
we called out to her that we were 
going to play in the barn, and we 
did, of course, but only for a minute 
or two. We found our shovels, and 
with Towser we set out for the 
pond along the path that Father 
takes to go fishing. We knew that 
hidden treasure was always near 
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water, and the pond was the nearest 
water there was, and we knew also 
that long, long ago Indians used to 
live about here, so we both thought 
it was quite possible that some one 
might have buried some treasure very 
quickly to hide it from the Indians. 

We walked and walked, carry- 
ing our shovels and watching Tow- 
ser, because we thought perhaps he 
would scent it, until we came to 
the pond. There was no one in sight, 
which was very lucky, because if you 
find hidden treasure and any one 
else knows about it, he will try to 
take a part of it away from you. 
The book always says so, because hid- 
den treasure is different from any- 
thing else in the world. You see it 
does not belong to any one at all. 
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Everything else does. All the things 
in our house belong to us; all the 
things in the stores belong to the 
people who own the stores, and that 
is why, when you want a piece of 
candy or some crackers at the gro- 
cery store, you can’t help yourself. 
They belong to Mr. Gray and he will 
only let you have them for money. 
That is one reason why money is 
such a convenient thing to have. But 
if you find hidden treasure, you can 
have it if nobody else is about. So 
Penny and I went along the shore 
of the pond, watching Towser and 
looking for trees with little mounds 
in front of them. By and by we found 
one and began to dig, but the mound 
turned out to be a rock, so we gave 
that up. Then Penny dug in one or 
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two places and I told her how to do 
it, but she did not find anything ex- 
cept water, which filled up the bot- 
tom of the hole. 

This seemed very bad to me, be-. 
cause if the water was in the ground 
it would spoil the hidden treasure. So 
we sat down and thought for a while. 
Penny said she was not going to do 
all the digging, or if she did all the 
treasure she found was to be her 
own, which I did not think was 
fair, because I thought up the whole 
idea myself and selected the place. 

The water bothered usa lot, until 
it occurred to me that perhaps we 
were too near the pond, and that 
the water came right from there. So 
we walked away from the pond and 
were just about to start digging once 
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more, when Towser began to bark 
and bark. Penny thought he must 
have seen a bird, but I thought he 
had discovered a wild animal, and I 
was right. We found Towser scratch- 
ing away in front of a hole, and more 
excited than I ever knew him to be 
before. 

The hole was in theside of a great 
mound, a sort of big ant-hill, and 
Penny and I both dug as hard as we 
could to see what was in it. But the 
more we dug, the more dirt seemed 
to get into the hole, until it all fell in, 
and ‘Towser was very disappointed. 

While I was wondering what to 
do next, Penny, who was still trying 
to find the hole, picked up some- 
thing and said, « What’s this?” She 

had picked upa great big penny,much 
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bigger than any money I ever saw, 
and it was sort of brown and green, 
and looked very old. My! but we 
were excited. It seemed as if we were 
going to find hidden treasure after 
all. But we dug until we were very 
_ tired, and only found a lot of smooth 
stones of different shapes, and not 
another penny. 

When we got home we found 
Mary crying, and the cook was in the 
parlor talking, and it turned out it 
was all because Mary could not find 
us, and Mother was away so that no 
one knew what to do. 

It’s a funny thing, but Mary and 
the cook were just as cross as cross 
when we came back, although they 
felt badly because we had gone. I 
should think that they would be glad, 
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but they did not show it. I suppose 
it ’s because we were naughty. When- 
ever Father comes home I’m glad to 
see him, and when he came home 
last night and Penny showed her 
penny, he was mighty glad, and said 
we must have come upon an old 
Indian mound, and that the smooth 
stones were probably arrow-heads 
and Indian relics. He has promised to 
go on Sunday to help us dig some 
more. So you see we really did find 
some hidden treasure — at least 


Towser did. 


CHAPTER IX 
Penny's Secret House 


Wuitez I am very fond of Pen and 
love him very much, I do not like the 
way he treats my dolls. He thinks it 
is silly to play with dolls, but I know 
that it is not so. Dolls are a great 
comfort, and as long as I have not 
got a little girl of my own, Dolly 
takes her place, and she can do every- 
thing but talk and babies even can’t 
do that. 

Last week Pen was so _ horrid, 
throwing Dolly up in the air and 
then catching her,that I made up my 
mind that something must be done. 
I was thinking it over and wondering 
what to do when Pat came along. 
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«What a solemn little girl to- 
day!” said Pat. 

I told him that he would be sol- 
emn if he had all my problems, and 
he asked me what they were. So I told 
him I was worried about Dolly. 

After a little while, in which he 
thought over my problem, he said, 
«Why should n’t we make a secret 
house in the hay ?” 

That seemed to me a good idea, 
but I was afraid Pen would find out. 

“Leave him to me,” said Pat very 
fiercely, and I thought I would. I 
felt it would be good for Pen. 

The next day it rained, and Pen 
was sent to his room for being 
naughty, so I went out to the barn 
and found Pat. 

We went up in the hay-loft to- 
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gether and made a tunnel througn 
the hay. Pat is a very clever man. 
He got some boards out of the hay- 
cart and made a roof for the tunnel, 
so that the hay would not come down 
on top of us, andwe tunneled right 
through to the side of the barn, and 
there we pulled the hay out, so that 
we could look up to the roof, and 
made a little room, which was just 
as cunning as one could wish for a 
little house. Pat got some vegetable- 
boxes and put them all around the 
edges to keep the hay out, and at the 
same time they could be used as book- 
cases and seats, and on the floor he 
put an old horse-blanket, and in the 
middle a milking-stool for me to sit 
on. It was a perfectly beautiful house 
to move into, and as quiet as could 
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be. When we went out, Pat spread hay 
over the opening so that no one could 
see where the entrance to the tun- 
nel was. 

After luncheon IJ had my rest, and 
all the time I was wondering how I 
could pack up Dolly’s things and 
take them out to the barn without 
being seen. There were so many 
things necessary for Dolly’s comfort. 
In the first place, there was her bed 
and all the bedclothes and pillows; 
then there was her little bureau with 
all her own clothes init. She had two 
chairs, one for herself and one for 
callers, and her wash-basin, to say 
nothing of her kitchen stove and all 
the dishes. I knew I should forget 
some things, and I wished she had a 
trunk, for it would have been much 
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easier to move them, as Pat could 
come up for it just as he does for 
Uncle Bob’s dress-suit case, or for 
Grandma’s trunk when she comes 
to visit us. I thought it over for a 
very long while, and finally made up 
my mind that it could not possibly 
be done without help. So, although 
I did not want to tell any one, I de- 
cided to tell Mother. She said she was 
very glad I did, because she would 
have worried a great deal if I and 
Dolly had suddenly disappeared. 
Mother promised to keep the secret 
and to help me move, which of course 
was very sweet, because I knew she 
would miss Dolly. 

And so later in the afternoon she 
told Pen he could go with Mr. Field 
to the village for an errand. I think 
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she made up the errand just to get 
Pen out of the way, and then she 
called Pat in, and he came with a 
great bushel-basket which is used for 
picking apples, and we piled all of 
Dolly’s things in and started for the 
barn. 

Mother crawled in through the 
tunnel and sat on the milking-stool, 
while I unpacked and arranged all 
the things, and then I went back to 
the house and dressed Dolly and put 
her in the little carriage and together 
we went to her new home. 

And now, every day, whether it 
rains hard or whether it is pleasant, 
I always go and call upon her and 
tidy up the house. It is almost as if 
Dolly had married and left home, said 
my Mother one day, and I thought 
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so, too, only there is no husband. If 
I ever marry I shall want a husband 
and lots of children to take care of 
just the way I do of Dolly, but per- 
haps some day her husband and chil- 
dren will come to her, and if they do 


I shall be a very happy little girl. 


CHAPTER X 
The Indian Mound 


Last Sunday was a very exciting day. 
Penny and I prayed that it would 
be pleasant, and it was. I got up early 
to make sure, and it was a long time 
before we had breakfast. Uncle Bob 
was here, and after Father had read 
the paper we all went down to the 
barn, and then we put shovels and 
picks and trowels and hoes into the 
wagon and drove to the pond. 

Towser went on ahead, for I think 
he expected us to find his wild animal, 
but what we were after were the In- 
dian things Father hoped to find in 
our mound. 

As soon as he saw the place he 
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exclaimed, “Yes, J am sure it is an 
Indian mound!’’ And he and Uncle 
Bob began digging and sifting the 
dirt sothat nothing escaped. We were 
all so interested that nothing was said 
until Uncle Bob came across some 
of the smooth stones we had seen. 

« Arrow-heads!’’ shouted Uncle 
Bob. 

Pretty soon Father held up a big- 
Memustone. “A ‘hatchet! See the 
shape!’”’ And we all rushed to look. 

It was just like a story in a book: 
each one of us just as eager as could 
be to find something. I found two 
arrow-heads and a penny all myself, 
and Penny picked up several queer- 
shaped stones that Father said were 
cooking-utensils, although I don’t 
see how they cooked with them. 
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Finally Father called out, « Here’s 
the old boy himself!” and showed 
us some bones which Penny did not 
want to look at, but which I thought 
very interesting. We collected quite 
a pile of things and dug until there 
seemed nothing more to be found,and 
then Uncle Bob and Father lighted 
their pipes and sat down to rest, and 
Father told us all about the Indians. 

It seems that beforeany white peo- 
ple were here in the whole country, 
the Indians had it all to themselves. 

They lived in the forests and on 
the shores of the lakes and ponds, and 
Father said that probably some fam- 
ily of Indians had lived right where 
we are now. 

Their houses were little tents 


called wigwams, and they killed birds 
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and animals with bows and arrows, 
and he showed us how the arrow- 
headswe had found could be fastened 
to a stick and shot through the air. 
Then they caught fish, and went out 
on the ponds in boats called canoes 
made of birch-bark. 

While Father was telling us about 
it, Uncle Bob peeled some birch-bark 
off of one of the trees near by and 
made a little baby canoe to show us 
how it floated. 

Then he told us how they planted 
corn and made meal and cooked it, 
and how the meal made corn bread. 
It must have been very good, for I 
am fond of corn mufhns. He told us 
also how carefully the Indians walked 
so as not to make a sound, for fear 
of frightening the animals they 
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hunted, and how they fought each 
other, hiding behind trees and lying 
down underneath bushes so as not 
to be seen. 

And then he told us how the white 
people came and bought the land for 
a very small amount of money and 
other gifts, and he said the pennies 
we had found were probably given 
our poor old Indians for a great big 
piece of land, or something as im- 
portant. 

No wonder the Indians did not 
like us, especially when we took their 
homes and farms and killed them 
with guns. 

At first I thought I should like 
to be an Indian, but when I heard 
how they were treated I thought it 
just as well that I was not. 

So 
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When we came back to the house, 
Father polished up all the things we 
had found, and they now are all ar- 
ranged on the top of the bookcase 
in the library, all except the bones, 
which we buried again in the mound. 

On top of the mound he and Un- 
cle Bob have placed some large stones 
to mark the spot where the Indian 
feeeouried,, as that is what’ it was, 
an Indian burying-place, for Father 
said that when an Indian died they 
put all his belongings with him and 
buried everything together, whether 
he needed them or not. 

Penny felt a little badly after she 
heard it, because she thought we were 
mean to take the arrow-heads and — 
other things, but Uncle Bob told her 
it was all right, because Father would 
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take better care of them, and that 
any Indian would be proud to have 
the arrow-heads and cooking things 
decorating such a room, and then, 
after all, they are a sort of hidden 
treasure, and so no one else has any 
right to them now. 


CHAPTER XI 
A Farm Census 


Tue other day a strange man came 
to our house, and I went to the door 
with Bridget when she answered the 
bell, for generally I know every one 
who comes to see us and I like to 
be on hand to see who it is. This 
man was very polite and said he was 
the Census Man, and would like to 
have the names of all the people who 
lived in the house. 

Mother asked him to come into 
the library, and he sat down and 
opened a great book which he 
brought with him and wrote down 
a lot of things. He wrote all our 
names and when and where we were 
born and who our parents were. 
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Mother forgot Bridget’s last name 
and had to ask her. I did not see why 
he wanted to write our names, but 
when Father came home he told us 
that the Census was a list of all of 
the people in the United States and 
that every ten years some one came 
around to make the list. I didn’t 
see how this man could write the 
names of every one, and Father said 
of course he could not. There area 
lot of Census men all over the coun- 
try and each one has a town or a 
street and he has to go to every house 
in his district. Father says that there 
are over a hundred million people 
in our country, which seems to me a 
good many. 

Pen and I thought it would bea 
good idea to take a census of all the 
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animals on the Farm, and Father said 
he thought it would be a fine idea 
and promised to bring out a little 
blank-book for us to write in; so last 
night when hecame home he brought 
us each a little book, for he said we — 
could each make a list and then we 
should be sure to get every animal 
written down. You see he thought I 
might leave out some one, too, but 
that we should not both leave the 
same one out, so that by looking at 
the two lists we were sure to have 
every animal down. 

And so to-day was census day on 
the Farm, and I can tell you it was 
a very busy day. First of all we put 
down Father and Mother and our 
two selves, and then Mary Dale and 
Margaret and Bridget, the cook. Then 
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we thought over all the animals in 
the house. There was Towser, our 
puppy, and Nicholas, our black cat, 
and then there was the canary. We 
had never had a name for the ca- 
nary, so we decided upon Chirpy, » 
because he chirps so much. In the 
living-room we had a bow! with six 
lovely goldfish. I could not think 
of any names for them, so I asked 
Mother, and she suggested that we 
name them after the flowers. She said 
that one might be named Golden- 
| glow, another Marigold, and another 
Goldenrod; but Pen did not think it 
was right to call animals after flow- 
ers, and he said he thought they ought 
to be named for famous men, so 
we called them George Washington, 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
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Abraham Lincoln, William McKin- 
ley, and Theodore Roosevelt, for 
they had all been Presidents of the 
United States, so they were all equal. 
Those were all the animals in the 
house, except the flies, and of course 
we could not put them in the book, 
for they did not stay still long enough 
for us to count them and there were 
too many to think of putting down. 
Mother said we might consider them 
as visitors and not as regular mem- 
bers of the family, so we did. 

We went next to the barn and 
wrote down the names of Dora and 
Dan, the two farm-horses and Old 
King Cole. We were sorry that 
there were no more horses. Father 
used to have a saddle horse at one 
time, but he was so lame that he went 
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away. Some day we are going to have 
a pony, and so I just wrote down 
pony, for I thought it might remind 
Father to buy one. When we came 
to the cows, it was very easy to make 
a census, for their names were writ- 
ten out over their stalls. There were 
Mary Ann, Peggy Pride, Dolly B. (I 
don’t know what the B stands for), 
Adeline, Ramona, and Camilla. They 
were mostly funny names, but Mr. 
Field named them and he has his 
own ideas. Then the bull, William 
Tell, was in his stall so we did not 
have to go out to the pasture to 
find him. There was a little calf which 
had not been named, so I wrote 
down “Mary Dale the Second” and 
named it after our nurse, for I knew 
it would please her. 
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When we reached the hen-yard we 
had a dreadful time, for the hens and 
chickens kept running about so that 
we could not count them. Of course 
we could count the roosters, for there 
were only two, and of course we put 
down Old Gobbler, the big turkey, 
but it was not until Pat came along 
and helped us that we could write 
down the chickens. It turned out 
that there were fifty-two hens and 
sixty-three pullets and thirty-four 
cockerels. The cockerels are young 
roosters, and sometimes Pat kills two 
and we eat them, so that the census 
will not be right for very long, but 
it is right to-day. 

After the hens we walked over to 
the pond and Pat counted ten ducks 
and a goose and three ganders. I 
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cannot tell the difference between a 
goose and a gander, but Pat can. A 
gander is a father goose and a goose 
is a mother goose, so you see it really 
makes a lot of difference in a census. 
We could not think of any names to 
give the hens and ducks so we just 
put down the number. Pat said that 
would do just as well. We almost for- 
got the barn cat, Mrs. Bofhin, but it 
so happened that, as we were going 
down cellar, we met Mr. Field, who 
said he wanted to show us something 
and led the way to the grain-room, 
and there in a box was Mrs. Bofhin 
and four tiny little kittens with their 
eyes all shut up tight, for they were 
only a few hours old. Was n’t it for- 
tunate that they came on census day? 
We thought over their names and 
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decided on Blacky, Spotty, Mouser, 
and White Face, for they looked just 
the way their names sounded. 

We wrote down Mr. and Mrs. 
Pig and twelve Piggies, and then we 
thought we were through, but Mr. 
Field said, “« Don’t forget the sheep,” 
and, sure enough, we had forgotten 
the sheep in the upper pasture, so 
we put down twelve sheep, for Mr. 
Field said Father had bought one 
dozen. 

When we got into the house 
Mother read over the census and 
added it all up. Counting the family, 
there were two hundred and twenty- 
one living things on our Farm — 
not counting all the Bees. Just think 
of it! Then I suddenly remembered 
that we had forgotten Mr. Field and 
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his wife and little girl and Pat, which 
made four more. And while I was 
thinking of Mr. Field, Pen suddenly 
exclaimed, «We have forgotten all 
about the wild animals, the squirrels, 
woodchucks, and chipmunks, and 
the birds!” 

Pen was anxious to start out again, 
but Mother said it was lunch-time, 
and that the best way to make a list 
of the wild things would be always 
to carry our little books, and when 
we saw a bird or an animal to write 
it down; so we are going to try and 
make the census complete that way, 
and I feel sure that we shall get as 
many more names, for there are more 
wild things on our Farm than there 
are tame ones and they are really 
more interesting. So Pen and I are 
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going to keep a careful watch and 
write down the names of all our wild 
friends, and then they will be real 
friends and part of our Farm family. 


CH APE Roe TT 
Pens Store 


For a long time I have been won- 
dering what Father does all day long 
in town. Mother says it is business, 
but I do not quite understand what 
business is, and so I asked Father the 
other day, and he said it was making 
bread and butter; but the cook does 
that and I told him so. 

«Well, Pen,” he said, « every one 
has to live, and to live one must have 
food and clothes and a house to live 
in, and the only way you can have 
all these is to work for money. When 
you receive the money you exchange 
it for food and clothes and a house, 
and working for money is generally 
called business.” 
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“Ts Pat in business?” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” answered my Father. 
«His business is doing chores and 
working on the Farm and I pay him 
money for it.” 

« Then Mr. Gray is in business and 
Mr. Field and all the people in the 
village ?” I inquired. 

« All of them,” replied my Father; 
“and sometime I hope you will be.” 

That put an idea into my head. 
Why couldn’t I go into business 
now? I always liked to go to Mr. 
Gray’s store and see all the cans of 
vegetables and jars of preserves and 
candy and crackers, and I always 
thought I should like to keep store, so 
I asked Father if he did not think 
it would be a good plan for me to 
start in business now. I told him I 
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should like to keep a store and he said 
he had no objections if I had the 
capital. I did not know what capital 
was, and Father laughed and said it 
was the money to buy all the things 
I was to sell. This did not seem to 
me very important, because I in- 
tended to sell the things from the 
Farm, but Father said I had better 
have a little capital, as I might want 
to sellsome things that were not raised 
on the Farm, and he gave me two 
whole dollars on the promise that I 
would let Penny help me keep store. 
So that is the way my business began. 
Near the barn and close to the road 
there is an old pump-house which 
has not been used for some time. It 
was dirty and dusty, but it seemed 
to mea fine place for a store, so Pat 
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said he would clean it out, which he 
did, and he also whitewashed the 
inside, which made it look spick and 
span. Inside we put some boards on 
two wooden horses, which made the 
counter, and Mother nailed some 
cloth over the front so that no one 
could look underneath, and behind 
the counterwe had twochairs, one for 
Penny and one for me. We thought 
there might be times when we should 
not be busy, and it is a good plan to 
sit down every so often. It prevents 
one from getting tired. When all was 
ready I told Mr. Field I wanted all 
the vegetables he could spare for the 
store, so we went down to the gar- 
den and picked a great many veg- 
etables, —_corn, tomatoes, beans, 
PotEOts. and.) beets, which | we 
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both carried up to the store, where 
Penny arranged them in rows on 
the counter. Then I gathered early 
apples and pears and a few plums, 
and then we waited for some one 
to come. 

Pretty soon Mother came out of 
the house with a basket on her arm. 
She came over to us and said, “ Good- 
morning,” just as she does to Mr. 
Gray. I said, « Good-morning. What 
would you like to-day?” 

Mother said, « How much are your 
tomatoes?”’ I did not know ex- 
actly how much tomatoes are, but I 
thought everything was either one 
or five or ten cents, so I said they 
were five cents apiece. 

«That is very high,’ said my 
Mother. “I will pay you five cents 
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for three.” And, of course, I said that 
would be all right, for Mother knew 
all about prices. 

“What about your corn? Is it 
fresh?” was Mother’s next question. 

“Yes,” I answered. “It is very 
fresh. I hope it is not too fresh; it 
was picked only a little while ago.” 

«That is the best way to have 
corn,’ my Mothersaid,and I was glad 
to know it. She offered to take all 
the corn for thirty-five cents. There 
werea dozen ears,and I was delighted 
to make such a sale. 

Penny tied up the vegetables in a 
newspaper she had brought out for 
just this purpose, and then Mother 
put the vegetables in her basket and 
went away. 

Pretty soon Mary Dale came out 
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and bought an apple for five cents, 
and ate it at once, which was a very 
unusual thing for her to do, as she 
does not approve of eating between 
meals. 

After we had waited a little while 
for some more customers, Pat drove 
out of the barn and stopped to buy 
a pear. 

“ How would you like to go up to 
the village on an errand?”’ he asked 
me. I wanted to go, but did not know 
whether it would be safe to leave 
Penny all alone in the store, but she 
said she could do the selling, and so 
pliner ts 

When we got to Mr. Gray’s, Pat 
suggested that I buy some things 
there to sell at our store, which I 
thought a fine idea. I had the two 
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dollars Father gave me, and now I 
understood what capital meant, and 
it is a very good thing to have. 

I bought some ginger snaps and 
graham crackers and a lot of chew- 
ing-gum, because every store has 
chewing-gum. Then I bought some 
chocolate and lollipops. Pat sug- 
gested peanuts and oranges, so I 
bought them too. When everything 
was done up, Mr. Gray said the price 
was one dollar and eighty cents, and 
I gave him my two dollars. 

‘Setting up in business?” heasked. 
I suppose Pat had told him, for he 
looked very sober, and continued by 
saying that he hoped I would not put 
him out of business, and of course I 
said I hoped not too. 

On the way home I asked Pat 
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whether he thought the store would 
hurt Mr. Gray’s business. He said, 
«“ Not if you buy your supplies there,” 
which I shall do in order to help Mr. 
Gray out. 

Our store was a great success. Pat 
himself bought most of the gum and 
all the peanuts, which he gave to 
Margaret, and Bridget, the cook, 
bought a cake of chocolate and the 
ginger snaps, for she said she never 
had achance to eat any of the cookies 
she made herself, because Penny and 
I ate them up before she had time 
to have any. 

Father bought oranges when he 
came home, and by supper-time we 
had sold all our things except the 
lollipops, and these Penny and I 
bought and ate before any one else 
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could buy them, for you see it is all 
right to take things out of your own 
store if you pay money for them, 
and of course we had the money. 
We are going to enlarge our list of 
things and hope to do a bigger busi- 
ness, but Father says we must watch 
the capital, which I know is good 
advice. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Pen and the Gobbler 


I reget very much older than I did 
this morning, so much has happened 
on this bright autumn day. At break- 
fast, when Father asked me what day 
it was, I said October 12th. I knew 
it was some sort of holiday, because 
Father was not going to town, but I 
did not know just what holiday it 
was, for you see I am not old enough 
to go toschool. At least that is what 
Mother says, but Billy Emerson goes 
and he is only a month older. Mary 
Dale teaches us at home, but she 
never told me anything about Oc- 
tober 12th, so I said, « Father, it isn’t 
Thanksgiving, is it?” 
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«Oh, no, Pen,’ he answered. 
«That always comes on the last 
Thursday in November, and you will 
remember it, for we are going to have 
Old Gobbler, the turkey, for dinner. 
To-day is Columbus Day.” 

Then I remembered that Colum- 
bus sailed the ocean blue in fourteen 
hundred and ninety-two, and dis- 
covered America. He was the first 
white gentleman to visit this coun- 
try, and he landed on the shore all 
dressed up with stockings which 
reached to his waist and long hair 
which came down to his shoulders. 
He carried a flag and was very sad- 
looking when he arrived. I know, be- 
cause I have seen a picture which tells 
the story, and I also have a postage 
stamp with the same picture on it. I 
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asked Father why he was so sad, and 
he said Columbus had been through 
a lot and the voyage was a long and 
dangerous one, and that he was also 
very far from home, all of which, I 
suppose, worried him. 

The news about Old Gobbler in- 
terested me very greatly. Old Gob- 
bler, our biggest turkey, has been 
very troublesome lately. He is quite 
old and fat, and he is always running 
away. 

Mr. Field lets him out very often, 
and he goes down to the corn-field 
and hides among the stalks. 

After what Father had said about 
Thanksgiving, I thought I would go 
out and see if Old Gobbler had run 
away again, for it seemed too bad 

to have him leave just as we were 
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really ready to make some use of 
him. 

You see he is not like the hens. 
He does not lay any eggs, but he 
“gobbles gobbles” all day in a com- 
plaining sort of way, and is nota bit 
friendly. 

And so after my lesson with Mary 
Dale, I whistled to Towser and we 
ran down to the barnyard to see if 
he was there. And sure enough, no 
Gobbler was to be found. So I made 
up my mind I would find him and 
drive him back. I knew Father would 
be very much disappointed if he lost 
him, and that we should all lose our 
Thanksgiving Dinner, and what is 
there to do on Thanksgiving if you 
can’t have turkey to eat? 


I followed the path behind the 
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barn down to the orchard where Mr. 
Field was picking apples, and asked 
him if he had seen Gobbler. No, he 
had n’t and did not want to for a 
while yet. He said he had troubles of 
his own without taking on any more. 
Mr. Field is that way at times, and 
of course it is a busy time in the fall, 
for all the apples and pears have to 
be picked and the harvesting is not 
over. There are millions of things to 
do, and I don’t blame him for not 
wanting to go hunt Gobbler. I think 
he might have been more interested 
if Gobbler was to be 4is Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner. 

I took an apple and ate it on the 
way to the lower pasture, and looked 
all about, but no Gobbler, and then 
I climbed the fence and went into 
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the corn-field. All the corn had been 
cut and the stalks tied into bundles 
waiting to be gathered, and the big 
pumpkins which had been growing 
between the rows all summer were ly- 
ing about, for Mr. Field and Pat had 
been too busy to take them up to 
the barn, where they are stored for 
the winter in our vegetable cellar. 

I was quite tired by this time, so, 
with Towser close at my heels, I 
crouched down behind the corn and 
waited to see if I could hear Old 
Gobbler. My plan was to get behind 
and drive him up to the barnyard 
and shut him in, and I thought I 
knew just how to do it, but plans 
do not always come out as one ex- 
pects, and this one didn’t. 

Just as I had decided to go on, I 
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the corn. 

“«T’ve got him,” I said to myself, 
and ran around to the other side of 
the cornstalks right into Old Gobbler, 
so that I almost knocked him over. I 
think he was as much surprised as I 
was, for he started to try and Hy. He 
stood up and spread his wings and 
gobbled as fast as he could, and then 
I tried to drive him along by putting 
out my arms and shouting. But in- 
stead of doing what I expected, he 
started flapping his wings and com- 
ing at me, and I saw that he was very 
mad at being disturbed; and I thought 
it best after all not to try and drive 
him back, so I started to run home, 
for I did not like his looks or his tone 


of voice. 
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But when I began to run, so did 
he, and the faster I ran the faster he 
followed. I was so frightened that I 
screamed and screamed, and ran with 
all my might, and if it had not been 
for Mr. Field in the orchard I think 
Old Gobbler would have had me 
for his dinner. But Mr. Field is a 
very brave man, and when he heard 
me he came running to help, and 
I threw myself into his protecting 
arms, while Towser crouched behind 
him, for Towser is only a puppy and 
quite young, so that he was a little 
frightened, too. 

I guess Old Gobbler knew he 
could not hurt Mr. Field. I don’t 
know exactly what happened, be- 
cause I was so scared, but Father told 
Mr. Field afterwards to keep Old 
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Gobbler in the barnyard, and I was 
very glad of it, because I should not 
have dared to go out again if he had 
been allowed to go where he pleased. 

Now every morning I go down to 
the yard and call to him through the 
wire and tell him about Thanksgiy- 
ing. He pretends not to hear, but ] 
think he knows, because he is all ruf- 


fled up. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Pen’s Pets 


I wave been thinking a good deal 
about animals; one does on a farm, 
especially the animals that bother us. 
It’s a queer thing, but animals are 
divided up just like people. There 
are the animals you like and the ones 
you don’t like. It is the very same 
thing about people. I like Mr. Field 
very much, and so does Father, but I 
do not care very much for Mrs. Field, 
although I have heard Mother say 
she is a good woman. She may be 
good, and so may Mr. Gray at the 
store, but I don’t like either very 
well. Mrs. Field is always scolding 
some one, and she never seems to 
have any cookies when I go over to 
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her house on an errand; and Mr. 
Gray, when I go to his store, never 
gives me a thing to eat, although we 
buy a great many things from him. 
He always puts the things in bags 
and ties them up so we can’t even 
peek in. 

As a matter of fact, I like most of 
the animals, just the way I like most 
people; but the animals we don’t like 
have a very hard time, while it does 
not seem as if it made very much dif- 
ference to people whether you like 
them or not. I know Mrs. Field does 
not care a bit whether I like her or 
not, and this makes me care for her 
less and less. 

And so I thought about the ani- 
mals I did not like and I could not 
think of any one else who liked them. 
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First, there was the skunk. No one 
could like a skunk, for even his name 
makes you feel as if you had smelt 
something very disagreeable. Then 
there are rats and mice. Just think 
how every cat and dog is after them 
all the time, and how people lay traps 
to kill them! It must be a dreadful 
fate to be a rat. Then there is the 
woodchuck. He is a_ nice-looking 
animal with brown fur, but he is 
naughty, always trying to kill chick- 
ens and steal things; that is why we 
do not like the woodchuck. The fox is 
very much like the woodchuck, only 
he is bigger and brighter and naugh- 
tier. It is very hard to catch a fox, and 
yet he does a lot of damage. Every 
one chases foxes, and I have read a 
fable about him that shows how clever 
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and cruel he is, but all the same a fox 
is a very beautiful animal. It all goes 
to show that one cannot judge from 
appearances, as Mother often says. 
Then there are insects. Most of 
them are disliked. Even the fly is a 
bother, and as for mosquitoes and 
wasps, I think they were invented to 
be disliked. Somehow the bee is a 
little different. When he stings it 
hurts very badly. I know, because I 
was stung only alittle while ago, and 
my cheek swelled up and I cried, 
which my Father said was a very un- 
manly thing to do, but I could not 
help it. The bee stings, to be sure, 
but he makes honey, and he will not 
sting unless you bother him. That 
was my trouble. I did bother him, 
because I picked a Hower from which 
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hewassucking honey. It was my fault, 
because Mother had told me not to 
pick flowers, but I had only picked 
one. It was hard luck I picked the 
wrong one. 

The only insect I really like is the 
butterfly, which is a beautiful thing 
to see, and harms no one, and so I 
feel the butterfly is a good friend. 
That is the reason I never catch but- 
terflies and put pins in them, the way 
some people do, and then stick them 
on the wall. I think it is unfriendly 
and cruel. 

Almost all the birds are my good 
friends. They are quite the opposite 
from the insects, for, except the crow, 
which isa naughty bird and, like the 
fox, steals, they do no harm and make 
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I know the robin with his red 
breast and the blue jays with their 
gray bodies and blue wings and tail, 
and I know the sound of the bob- 
whites, and I have caught sight of 
their little reddish-brown bodies 
hopping through our underbrush. I 
can tell an oven-bird when I see it by 
the little reddish color on top of its 
head. Of course, everybody knows 
the sparrows and the swallows. I pay 
no attention to them, because they 
are around all the time, just the way 
our chickens and ducks are. 

I think perhaps my favorite birds 
are the Baltimore oriole and the scar- 
let tanager, they are so pretty and 
so lively. 

I know a lot more, for Father is 
very fond of birds and watches them 
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through a pair of opera-glasses, and — 
then we feed them with bread and 
seeds, and we have a little place in the 
garden where they come to bathe, so 
that birds are a part of our Farm. 
Sometimes I wish I’d been a bird so 
that I could fly, but Father says that 
there is not any use in that, for by 
the time I am grown up and might 
fly away, the airplanes will be so 
common that people will prefer to 
walk to avoid the crowd. 

Animals are queer things, but they 
are interesting, and I am going to 
know more about them when I grow 
up, all except the rats and skunks. I 
told Mr. Field the other day he could 
have all of them as far as I was con- 
cerned. 


CHAPTER XV 
Penny's Autumn 


Tuese are the days when we are just 
as busy indoorsas out. Mother is here, 
there, and everywhere, and so am I. 
She says that she does not know what 
she would do without me, while I 
am sure I should miss her very much 
indeed. 

In the first place, there are all the 
peaches and pears and grapes to pre- 
serve, and the corn and tomatoes to 
can, and loads of things to pickle 
—cucumbers, cauliflowers, little 
onions, and watermelon — besides 
others I cannot think of. Then Pen 
and I have to go with Mother to town 
to buy our winter clothes, which is 
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fun, except that I am always sorry to 
have to put on my heavy sweater or 
coat when I go out. Pen does not 
mind so much, because he goes on 
Saturdays with Uncle Bob to watch 
the football games, and it is quite 
cold sitting still and seeing other 
boys running about. 

Pen is very fond of football, and 
he tries to kick Uncle Bob’s on the 
lawn, but he cannot do it very well. 
I suppose it must bea very hot game, 
because no one ever plays except in 
the fall, when it is cool. 

Last Sunday we had great fun, for 
we all went nutting. Father took us 
in the old beach-wagon, and Mother 
brought lunch. We drove away up on 
the hills where the chestnut trees are 
thick as can be, and there we gath- 
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ered chestnuts and beechnuts, oh, so 
many. Father said he hoped no one 
would find the place, for so many 
people come hunting for nuts that 
soon there would be none left. We 
filled up our baskets and then sat 
down to eat our lunch. 

Mother had spread a blanket on 
the ground in the pasture over the 
stone wall, where we could all get a 
fine view, and then she unpacked all 
the goodies, sandwiches and cookies, 
cake and hot cocoa, and ginger ale 
for Father. 

We were just going to sit down 
to enjoy it, for we were all very, very 
hungry, when Pen, who had been 
hunting around for woodchuck holes, 
came hurrying toward us shouting 
at the top of his voice that there was 
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a cow in the field. Sure enough, there 
she was, slowly coming toward us 
and behind Pen, who had taken Fa- 
ther’s hand. Verysoon the cowcaught 
sight of our red tablecloth spread out 
and began to run straight at us with 
her head down low and her tail stick- 
ing right up in the air. I was terri- 
bly frightened, and so was Mother, 
but Father was as quiet as if he had 
been expecting the cow. He said to 
Mother to take me and Pen and to 
climb over the stone wall as quick 
as she could. I never knew before 
how quick Mother could be when 
she wanted to. Then Father pulled 
the clothout from under the luncheon 
things, and waved it as hard as he 
could at the cow. She stopped almost 
at once and stood looking at Father, 
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without moving. Then Father slowly 
folded up the tablecloth as small as 
he could, and put it in his pocket, 
then, picking up the carriage-robe, he 
went for the cow, waving the robe, 
and when she saw him coming she 
kicked out her hind feet in the fun- 
niest way and scampered off. I think 
she was almost as scared as Pen. 

Well, the luncheon, you can im- 
agine, was all messed up in the grass, 
but Father picked up most of it and 
took it over the fence, and we ate it 
there in safety. Of course, we did 
not have the view, but Father said 
that would wait and the luncheon 
would n’t. I also heard him whisper 
to Mother that the cow was our 
young Bull and that we were well 
out of it, whatever that means. 
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To-morrow is Thanksgiving, and 
we are going to have a big dinner, 
— Grandpa and Grandma and Uncle 
Bob, Uncle Tom and Aunt Mary, 
Father’s sister, and Cousin Tommy 
and little Mary, who is only a baby. 

Father is very proud, because ev- 
erything that we are going to eat has 
been raised on the Farm. The main 
thing is Old Gobbler. Mr. Field killed 
him the other day. I felt very sorry, 
but Pen was glad, because he never 
liked him after the day he was chased 
from the corn-field. Mr. Field was 
very proud of him, for he weighed 
seventeen pounds. | 

Mother has made all kinds of pie, 
apple and pumpkin and mince, but 
she says we are too little for pies, so 
Bridget is going to make some ice- 
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cream for us, and after dinner we are 
going to play games. I am going to 
bed now soas to beall ready, for when 
company is coming and little chil- 
dren are to play games it is neces- 
sary to be quite fresh and well. Uncle 
Bob calls it training. | 

And so you can see from all this 
that the fall of the year is good fun 
on the Farm, although it is quite cold 
and most people have moved back 
into the city. 


G@ELAP THRE 
Pens Winter 


Tue snow has come at last, and lam 
glad even if Mr. Field and Pat are 
not. You see the snow is very pretty 
and makes the country so clean and 
white-looking, but it makes a lot of 
work too. In the first place, Mr. Field 
and Pat have to shovel paths this way 
and that and here and there. They 
have to clear the piazzas and make 
a path from the front door out to the 
road and another from the side door 
up to the garage, and then they have 
to shovel off all the snow from the 
clothes-yard and all around the barn 
and the chicken-house. In fact, there 
is a lot of shoveling to do, and while 
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Penny and I help when there is a 
big storm, such as this one, we only 
do alittle at a time, for Mother makes 
us come in to dry our things. 

There is something cozy about 
being indoors when it’s blowing and 
snowing all around us, and Mary 
Dale always feels it just as we do, 
for when it gets dark, as it does quite 
early, she tells us all sorts of excit- 
ing stories about the rabbits and foxes 
and other animals who are out in the 
woods, and we all sitaround the nurs- 
ery fire and pop corn. 

The popping often interrupts the 
story, for the corn, when it becomes 
heated, goes off just the way torpe- 
does do and grows very large and 
white. Mother only lets us eat a little, 
as she says it is not very good for 
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tiny children, but I notice she eats a 
good deal of it and Uncle Bob eats 
still more, especially when Bridget 
mixes it all with molasses and rolls 
it into balls. Popping corn is the 
most exciting cooking I know. 

When the snow comes, Father 
goes to town by train, and he drives 
down to the station with Pat in a 
sleigh, and sometimes we do, too. To 
me it is a great deal more fun than 
the automobile. In the first place, 
the roads are so pretty, all white with 
the trees all sparkling with ice. Then 
old Dora, the mare, has a harness 
with bells that sound so merrily and 
we seem to go very fast and smooth 
over the road. 

Father does not like it, because 
he says the ground becomes muddy 
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so soon and he has to wear over- 
shoes and a big coat, which he changes 
for another at the station, and then 
it takes him longer, and so we have 
breakfast earlier; but I do not mind 
a bit, and I like the early breakfast, 
for I am always wide awake. 

There is one person who likes the 
snow almost as much as I do and 
that is Uncle Bob. 

Yesterday he spent all day with us 
and what do you suppose he did? 
He brought with him two brand- 
new toboggans, one for Penny and 
one for me. 

Early in the morning we went up. 
on the hill and Uncle Bob took with 
him a shovel and he madea fine coast, 
patting down the snow and building 
it up on both sides just like a little 
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track, and then he took my tobog- 
gan and tried it. My! you should have 
seen him go away down the hill into 
the pasture almost to the fence. Then 
he came up, dragging the toboggan 
behind him. | 

“It’s your turn now, Pen, old 
boy,” he said to me. 

I felt as if perhaps I would not go, 
it seemed so far, and then I felt as 
if perhaps I should be lonely on that 
toboggan, and I told Uncle Bob so. 
He said that if I liked he would go 
along, too. Mother was there, and she 
seemed to think that was a better 
idea, so J sat down on the front part 
of the toboggan and Uncle Bob be- 
hind, where he could guide it. 

Just at the start I did not like it 
very well. We went too fast. I almost 
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lost my breath, and the snow blew 
very hard in my face, but when we 
got down the hill and were going 
more slowly I thought it lots of fun. 
Penny did not want to goa bit at first 
and cried a little, but when Uncle Bob 
said that she ought not to be beaten 
by her little brother, she agreed to 
go, and now, although we have only 
been tobogganing a day, we both go 
all alone and think it the greatest fun 
in the world. Uncle Bob says the 
coast 1s very short and slow and ab- 
solutely safe. He told Mother so be- 
cause I heard him, but I know Mother 
does not believe him, and I think 
myself he was joking about it, for 
to me it is a very long and splen- 
did coast, and when I lie down flat 
on the toboggan and look out the 
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side it seems as if there was no end 
bovit: 

When we come in Penny and I 
are all brushed off on the porch, for 
we are covered with snow, but inside 
we are warm as toast, for we have 
on all sorts of sweaters and caps and 
leggings and mittens. In fact it takes 
us a long time to undress, but it is 
worth it, and I am sure if Mr. Field 
would only try it he would not mind 
the snow coming any more than 
Penny and I do. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Penny's Christmas 


Now that it is all over, I must tell you 
all about our Christmas, because, you 
see, we could not tell it before. One 
of the hardest things in the world is 
to keep a secret, and all through the 
last few days it has seemed as if every- 
thing was a secret. 

I am going to begin away back 
more than a week ago, when Uncle 
Bob came to the Farm for Sunday. 

He said to Father, « Why don’t 
we have a picnic in the woods and 
do some cutting and see if we can 
find some holly?” 

“All right,” said Father. «Eleanor, 
what do you think of it?” (Father 
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calls Mother Eleanor, and I think 
it’s sweet, don’t you ?) 

She said, “ Yes, and take the chil- 
dren.” And Father said, “Ofcourse.” 
Then PenandI jumped upanddown 
for joy. 

That picnic was the greatest fun 
in all the world, almost as much fun 
as Christmas itself. In the first place 
Pat harnessed Dora to the sleigh and 
Mother had loads of lunch put in, 
while Father threw in extra robes and 
blankets. Pat drove and Uncle Bob 
hitched the toboggans on behind, and 
he and Pen rode on one and Father 
and I on the other, sliding along be- 
hind the sleigh just as if we were 
coasting, only Mother would not let 
Pat drive fast enough. 

When we got into the woods Uncle 
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Bob made a fire, and then he and 
Pat cut down some big trees while 
Mother and Pen and I carried little 
sticks near the fire so as to be all 
ready so that Father could make it 
bigger by throwing on more. Then 
Father and I went roaming through 
the woods looking for green things. 
Pretty soon we found some little trees 
with green prickly leaves all shiny 
and with here and there clusters of 
bright red berries. This was holly, 
and Father cut off some branches. 
Not too many, he said, because he 
did not wish to hurt the tree. We 
found six holly-trees and brought 
back a fine big bunch of holly, which 
delighted Mother. Then Father dug 
in the snow under the pine-trees and 
found a green creeping vine which 
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he said was evergreen, and Pen and 
I dug, too,and we found a lot. Mean- 
while Uncle Bob came back from 
away off in the woods with a fine 
tree that he said would make a good 
Christmas Tree. 

“Good for you, Santa Claus!” said 
Father. But of course he was only | 
joking, for Santa Claus is an old 
man who only comes on Christmas 
Eve when we are all asleep and brings 
presents. 

Then we all had lunch around the 
big fire. We had soup which Mother 
had brought in a Thermos bottle, and 
then chops which Father cooked on 
stones heated in the fire, and sand- 
wiches, cake, and cookies. Mother 
had hot coffee for the older people, 
while Pen and I had milk. We were 
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just as warm as toast, although all 
around us was snow. When we got 
home I felt as if Christmas had al- 
most come, and the next few days 
it seemed to me as if our whole time 
was taken up doing up bundles, for I 
had a present for every one in the 
house and for Mr. Field and Pat and 
Uncle Bob. 

Of course Mother bought them 
for me, but Mary Dale and I did 
them up, and she helped me write 
on the outside of each one. Then 
Mother made wreaths of the holly 
and pine boughs and she put in pine 
cones, too. The evergreen was hung 
on the mantelpiece and the Christmas 
Tree was nailed on a box all ready for 
Santa Claus when he should come. 

On Christmas Eve, Father came 
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home early and went right upstairs. 
I don’t know why, but Pen thought 
he might have brought something 
that we might not like to see, but if 
so he was wrong, for I should have 
liked to see whatever it was very 
much indeed. 

Just before we went up to bed, 
Father read aloud a poem called 
«The Night Before Christmas,” 
which was very exciting, and told all 
about Santa Claus, and then, just be- 
fore we said our prayers, we went into 
Mother’s room and hung our stock-. 
ings up before the fire. I wanted 
Mary Dale to hang hers up there, 
too, and Pen suggested that Mr. Field 
be invited, but Mother said no, she 
thought Mr. Field would rather hang 
his stocking up in his own house, 
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and Mary Dale said she thought that 


Santa Claus would be more apt to 
give her what she wanted if she hung 
her stocking up in her own room, so 
that was the way it was fixed. 

Of course it was very hard to go 
to sleep, and just when I thought I 
had been awake a long time, and 
just as I heard a noise that sounded 
asifit might be Santa Claus, I opened 
my eyes and found that it was morn- 
ing, and the noise I heard was only 
Pen sitting up in his bed and rub- 
bing his eyes. 

We both pattered into Mother’s 
room and looked at the stockings, 
andsure enough Santa had filled them 
full. You can imagine what fun we 
had opening all the things, just the 
presents we either wished for or 
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needed, and then there was the whole 
day full of excitements. I can’t tell 
youthe whole story, for it would take 
all my new paper and pencils, to say 
nothing of my time, but after the 
bestest dinner I ever ate, with ice- 
cream and peppermints and gum- 
drops, we all went into the Den, and 
there was the Tree shining all over 
with gold and red and blue and green 
ornaments of every kind you can pos- 
sibly think of. 

And while I was looking at the 
Tree we heard sleigh-bells outside. — 
Mother said, « Why don’t you look 
out the window and sce who it is?” 
So we did, but neither Pen nor I 
could see anything. Then I heard a 
gruff voice saying, “ Whoa, Dasher,” 
and I knew it must be Santa Claus. 
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Pen and I craned our necks and 
flattened our noses against the win- 
dow-panes to see where he was, until 
Mother said, « Why don’t you look 
at the chimney? He generally comes 
that way.”’ And we turned to the fire- 
place, and what do you think? There 
he was, just getting out of the fire- 
place with his bag on his shoulder. I 
cannot see how he ever did it, but of 
course he must have come that way, 
for we saw him. And then began the 
greatest excitement, for in the bag » 
were presents for every one, even 
Mary Dale and Pat, who came in and 
said, «Thank you, sir,” to Santa 
Claus. 

The only disappointment was that 
Father was not there. Mother said he 
thought he would take a nap after 
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dinner. He does sometimes on Sun- 
days, but it seemed very strange to 
take a nap on Christmas. However, 
when it was all over and Santa Claus 
had gone, and while Grandmother 
was reading one of my new books 
to Pen and myself, he came in and 
said he was sorry to have missed Santa 
Claus, but that as long as Pen and I 
had n’t missed him it was all right. 

I always feel as if Christmas was 
the greatest day in all the year, and 
as Mother said to us when we went 
to bed, “Christmas is the Christ Day, 
when it is ‘Peace on Earth and Good 
Will to Men,’”’ and I felt that no one 
could help being good on such a 
wonderful day. 


THE END 
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